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THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



By Rev. Professor Benj. W. Bacon, D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



It is important properly to formulate our problem. The 
question is not primarily as to the particular list of writings 
which various branches of the church at various periods 
have agreed to employ as "sacred Scripture." Previous 
to Athanasius (■{• 373 A. D.) there is no one of the many 
lists adopted in the East and West which exactly coincides 
with that now in vogue. After Athanasius the question of 
including certain books now discarded, or of excluding certain 
others now included, was ardently debated for centuries before 
the present practically universal acquiescence in the Athanasian 
list was attained. The Council of Trent, 1546 A. D., marks the 
practical termination of debate in the European church on the 
question of the contents of the New Testament canon. The 
primary question is : How came the early Christians to annex 
certain writings as a new " Scripture " to the "Scriptures" spoken 
of by Christ and the apostles, i.e., "the Law and the Prophets," 
sometimes (Luke 24:44) "the Law of Moses and the Prophets 
and the Psalms." Before 125 A. D. there is not a trace of the 
idea. By 200 A. D. it is found everywhere, and the Scriptures 
of the "old" and "new covenant" are explicitly distinguished. 
Once the idea was firmly established that there are two canons 
of inspired Scripture, a Jewish and a Christian, the question 
must come up what books should be included in each. But 
first, and principally, it is needful to learn how Christian writings 
came to be gradually raised, in the estimation of believers, to a 
level with the sacred books employed by Jesus and the apostles. 

To get some idea of this immense transition one must read 
the epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians (95 A. D.) in 
which Scripture is still as in the New Testament, the Word of 
God, "inspired of the Holy Ghost," "oracles of God," "cannot 
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be broken," consists of " oracles of the teaching of God .... 
which are true, which were given through the Holy Ghost, 
wherein nothing unrighteous or counterfeit is written," but 
includes only the Old Testament. This is so copiously employed 
that every page, to the extent on the average of one-fourth of 
its contents, is filled with quotations. In contrast there are but 
two brief references to teachings of Jesus, quoted from memory by 
the same formula as in Acts 20:35, and an allusion to 1 Corinthians 
as " written to you in the beginning of the gospel," with occasional 
expressions which show that the writer has read Hebrews and 
perhaps one or two other epistles. A passage or two from 
Irenaeus or Tertullian, a century later, with their use of what are 
now called "the books of the new covenant," as Scripture in the 
same sense that first-century writers give the Old Testament, 
will show the ground to be covered. First-hand familiarity thus 
gained will be of more value than information derived at second 
hand, though the student will find in all authorities of every 
school a plain statement of the facts concerning this gradual 
growth in the church throughout the second century of the idea 
that in the gospels (ultimately just the four and these only), 
the apostolic letters (with variation as regards the less important), 
and the "prophecies" or apocalypses (of which at first two 
others claimed equal authority with that of John), it possessed 
a new Scripture, equal, if not superior, in value to that taken 
over from the Jews. 

A very clear view of these facts is given in B. Weiss's Intro- 
duction to the New Testament (translated by Davidson), Part I, 
SS 5-12; also in E. Reuss's History of the New Testament (trans- 
lated by E. Houghton, 1884), Book II. Fr. Bleek's Introduction 
to the New Testament (translated by Urwick, 1883), §§ 238-44, is 
less satisfactory. 

The reading above suggested will make it clear that the 
canon of the New Testament books, or list of writings officially 
authorized to be read in the churches, was not made up suddenly 
as soon as the latest New Testament writer had finished his work, 
and that even the most venerated of writings had to acquire its 
standing by years of use. The New Testament canon also was 
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formed, in the admirable words of Loescher which Canon Driver 
quotes in his Introduction, to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
" not, as they allege, at a single stroke, by the decision of men, 
but little by little, by God, the controller of minds and of ages." T 
This once clearly appreciated, the student will be a strange 
exception if he is not eager to trace out the causes and circum- 
stances in this age of crystallization of the apostolic teaching, 
which led to [a) the selection for church use of the particular 
writings and classes of writings out of which our canon has 
come, and (£) on what grounds they were considered inspired. 
Again, he will be driven to read the writings of 100-150 A. D., 
as they are conveniently collected in Lightfoot's shorter edition 
of The Apostolic Fathers (Macmillan, 1891), or (in English only) 
in Vol. I of The Ante-Nicene Fathers. If he is observant, he will 
notice that, as the apostolic teaching becomes more and more a 
thing of the past, there is livelier controversy as to just what it 
had been, and consequently strong demand for a standard of 
authority. He will find at the very beginning of the second 
century that discrepancies were found among the many gospels 
which were being written (Luke 1 : 1, cf. Eusebius, Church History, 
III, 37, 2) purporting to give the true life and teaching of 
Christ, and as to the apostles' doctrine. But not all in the 
church had the same idea of how the dangers of heresy should 
be met. Some, such as Clement of Rome, made Scripture {i.e., 
the Old Testament) the test. But that this would not work 
well appeared from antagonists of Ignatius (no A. D.), who 
refused to accept as "gospel" what they did not "find in the 
charters." Ignatius believed in a firm and close-knit ecclesiasti- 
cal succession, strictly guarding the apostolic tradition as the 
oest safeguard. His contemporary, Polycarp, confesses that he 
is no adept in the use of "Scripture," 2 but recommends, besides 
the imitation of Christ, study of the epistles of Paul as able to 
"build them up unto the faith" 3 — advice which he has thor- 
oughly followed himself. On the other hand, the heretics are 

* " Non uno, quod dicunt, actu ab hominibus, sed pantatim a Deo, animorum 
temporumque rectore, productus." (lnirod. p. xxxvi.) 

% Ep. of Polyc, 12, I. 3 ibid., 3, 2. 
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the first to adopt a standard, for the very reason that they were 
hostile to the Old Testament, and obliged to appeal to some 
authority against the orthodox. Marcion accordingly organizes 
his churches about 140 A. D. on a new Scripture intended to 
take the place of " Moses and the prophets." It consists of a 
"gospel" and an "apostle," the former a mutilated Luke, the 
latter the ten epistles of Paul. The orthodox were much slower 
in deciding, but one can see that it would be only a question of 
time before they must decide both as to what writings they 
would recognize and what standing these should have as com- 
pared with "Scripture." 

For this story I may refer the reader to the chapter of my 
Introduction to the New Testament* on "The Formation of the 
Canon" (chap, ii), and to Muzzey's Rise of the New Testament, 
1900. He will find much fuller treatment, however, in the 
articles "Canon, New Testament," by J. A. Robinson, in 
Cheyne's Encyclopmdia Biblica (Macmillan), and "New Testa- 
ment Canon," by V. H. Stanton, in Hastings's Dictionary of the 
Bible (Scribner's). 

But thus far we have considered only external factors. It is 
clear, even without the express testimony of the Fathers, that 
they recognized in the writings themselves qualities which, apart 
from all contentions within and without, fitted them for use as a 
means of edification, and a rule of faith and practice. It is 
quite inconceivable, in fact, that these writings should ever have 
been raised to an equality of veneration with "Scripture," had 
there not been from the very start a nucleus of conviction 
regarding their divinity. 

It is very easy to see how "the gospel," for example, even 
before any special version of it, whether "according to Mark" 
or "Peter" or "Matthew" or "the Hebrews," would by all who 
professed to be "Christians" be considered a divine authority. 
Even in Paul's earliest writings 5 to say anything " by the word 
of the Lord" made it decisive. Collections of the works and 
teachings of the Lord had various values according to the more 
or less direct relation that could be established for them 

••Macmillan, 1900. s I Thess. 4 : 15. 
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with first-hand authority. Accordingly tradition concerning the 
origin of the writings begins almost immediately, as soon as the 
need for an authoritative standard is felt. We have, in fact, 
this earliest report in the fragments of Papias of Hieropolis, 
145-60 A. D., about which an entire literature of criticism has 
grown up. See especially Lightfoot's Essays on Supernatural 
Religion, 1889. 

But we have little idea of the vividness of Paul's conviction 
of the divineness of his apostolic calling and gospel, if we fail to 
realize that he regarded the letters he sent to various churches 
as authoritative because expounding divinely imparted prin- 
ciples. Without dreaming that he was writing "Scripture," he 
would have claimed as much "divinity" for those truths and 
principles as for Scripture itself. In fact, church letters such as 
that of Acts 1 5 : 24-29, and that of Clement of Rome no 
less, are full of the sense that their words are, as Clement says 
of his own, "words spoken by the Lord through us." 

In all these classes of writings, accordingly, the second 
century felt that it had evidences of present "inspiration." It 
would have been false to all its past if it had not preserved and 
venerated examples of each type. But the transition from 
divine revelation of the contents to divine inspiration of the 
book itself was an easy one after the example of the Old Testa- 
ment. What books, and how many, was the question. But 
how and why it was determined in favor of just four, and 
the particular four we retain, of the first type, twenty-one of the 
second {7 -{- 7 -{- 7), and only one of the third, is a long story, 
though the outline was already fixed by 200 A. D. It must be 
read in such larger works as Sanday's Lectures on Inspiration, 
1893; Westcott's History of the New Testament Canon (Seventh 
Edition), 1896, and, if one would make a thorough study, the 
admirable resume in Julicher's Einleitung in das Neue Testament 
(Fourth Edition, 1902), Theil II, §§ 34-48 ; the voluminous 
treatise of Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1888, 
with the caustic reply of Harnack, Das neue Testament um 200, 
1889; most of all with use of the original texts of the early 
centuries compiled in Charteris's Canonicity, 1880. 



